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HERE RECENTLY were so many Labor leaders candidates for the 

office of Secretary of Labor who were supposed to favor the Democratic 
candidate, that there is considerable suspicion that they must have been 
more than friendly towards the candidacy of Mr. Hoover, for it is not to 
_ be presumed that they were against the candidacy of Mr. Hoover and yet 
have the nerve to want to be a member of his cabinet. 


¥¥F 


NONYMOUS LETTERS sent to the General Office will not, under any 
A circumstances, be recognized. No business institution recognizes an 
anonymous letter. Any man who has not the courage or backbone to sign 
his name to a communication is not worthy of notice. Anyone, an enemy 
of another person, can write and send in an unsigned letter making all 
sorts of charges and stating all kinds of conditions, just for spite or in 
order to satisfy a grudge. Therefore we say to all anonymous letter 
writers, we will not pay any attention to such communications. 


Ty T 


BOUT THE TIME you receive this Journal the weather will be opening 
up, the sun will be getting higher and the days longer.’ Put forth a 
little effort, in accordance with my appeal to you in previous issues of our 
Journal, to help build up your organization by getting back into the union 
the men who are slipping away and by encouraging the man to belong who 
has never been a member. 


ie Om 


T IS INDEED SURPRISING, and something to be very happy about, to 

know that our unions are making such progress under very adverse 
circumstances. Only by the constant and faithful attention of the mem- 
bership and officers of our local unions to the affairs of the organization 
ean we hold that which we have gained. 


rT? 


NDOUBTEDLY an awakening of the workers will again obtain. How- 

ever, just now it seems as though the majority of the toilers are in 

a “twilight sleep” condition, unaware of the dangers surrounding the 
masses of working people of our country. 


TTT 


HE GLORY of the trade union movement, its purposes and principles 
and the common decency upon which it is founded, should make all men 
proud of their membership. It binds men together as brothers, pledging 
to help one another. It destroys the bitterness of religious prejudice and 
places all men on that basis of equality so thoroughly enunciated by that | 
great patriot—Abraham Lincoln. 


7 FF 
A* TOGETHER during the year to build up our Union. 


Set cent 
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Meeting of the General Executive 
Board, ‘fanuary, 1929 


The annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Executive Board was held in 
the city of Miami on January 17, 
1929; all members present. 

The General President made a re- 
port on conditions in the organiza- 
tion, showing that the membership 
had increased slightly over last year 
and that our funds also had in- 
creased. He reported that in many 
instances our local unions had re- 
ceived slight advances in wages and 
betterment of conditions and in no 
case had any of our local unions gone 
backward. He also stated that, with 
the exception of a few instances, 
where from five to twenty-five men 
were involved in strikes, no serious 
trouble obtained anywhere. 

The General President made a re- 
port on the death, through an acci- 
dent in Milwaukee, of Organizer 
Devring. Brother Devring leaves a 
wife and the General President rec- 
ommended that the board appro- 
priate to the wife of Brother Devring 
the same amount as was appropri- 
ated to the wife of our late brother, 
William Ashton, which was approxi- 
mately $4,000; that in view of the 
fact that there was coming to 
Brother Devring about $1,000 in 
salary and expenses, that a check for 
$5,000 be given the widow of Brother 
Devring. A motion was made and 
seconded that the recommendation 
be adopted and it was carried unani- 
mously. 

The General President brought to 
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the attention of the board that the 
American Federation of Labor had 
brought up the question of erecting 
a suitable monument in the city of 
Washington to the memory of the 
late President Gompers; that dona- 
tions had been solicited from Inter- 
national Unions; that he, tentatively, 
made the statement that our Inter- 
national Union, in his judgment, 
would gather the sum of $5,000 for 
this purpose. He stated further that 
this was not a pledge; that our In- 
ternational was not bound by this 
statement if it desired to change it, 
as he realized that he had no right 
to pledge any amount without the 
consent and approval of the General 
Executive Board. The report of the 
General President on this matter was 
approved and the International Offi- 
cers instructed to see to it that a 
check for $5,000 be appropriated to- 
wards the Gompers Memorial; that 
through the columns of our Journal 
our local unions be requested to send 
in any donation they desired to make 
towards this fund. The board further 
decided that it was not compulsory 
upon any local union to forward any 
donation unless it desired to do so 
and that in no case would more than 
$100 be accepted from any local 
union, as it was the desire of the 
board that the amount be spread over 
the entire membership as much as 
possible. The General President re- 
ported that, to his knowledge, no 
other International Union had con- 
tributed more than the amount de- 
termined by the International Execu- 
tive Board towards this monument. 


. A communication coming from 

Local No. 259, News Wagon Drivers, 
Chauffeurs and Helpers of Boston, 
requesting a change in their charter 
title was read before the board. The 
General President reported that he 
had a conference with the officers of 
this union in Boston recently and as 
a result of the conference, in his 
judgment, the change in title should 
be granted. The suggestion of the 


General President was adopted and 
the change in title was ordered 
granted. 

An application for charter for Joint 
Council covering Madison and St. 
Clair counties, Illinois, excluding Lo- 
cal No. 729, East St. Louis, from 
jurisdiction under this council, was 
discussed at the board meeting. A 
year ago at the meeting of the board 
this question was brought up and dis- 
cussed, but charter was not granted. 
However, upon further investigation 
and the information obtained by the 
General Office, and believing it would 
be helpful to the several local unions 
scattered throughout this district 
should a joint council be formed, the 
General Executive Board decided to 
grant the charter. 


Brother Charles Krebel of Local 
Union No. 61 submitted a bill for ex- 
penses which he incurred in the in- 
terest of the International covering 
a period of two or three years, 
amounting to $150.00. A motion was 
made and seconded that the bill be 
paid. 

A telegram from the Joint Council 
of New York was received stating 
that Local No. 643 had been granted 
strike endorsement by the council 
covering the entire membership of 
about 1,000. Due to the fact that per 
capita tax had not been paid on that 
number of members for the previous 
month and that other discrepancies 
in connection with the local obtained, 
the General President was instructed 
to write the local union for further 
particulars and upon receiving the 
necessary information to again sub- 
mit the matter of strike sanction for 
those men, who are mostly funeral 
chauffeurs, to the General Executive 
Board. 

Vice-President Berrell made a mo- 
tion that a Lincoln car, to be used by 
General Auditor George Kidd, be pur- 
chased by the International Union 
and that the expense of maintaining 
same be paid by the International. 
The motion was carried. 
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A report received from Brother 
James Kennedy of the Milk Wagon 
Drivers’ Union of Chicago, on a visit 
which he made to Milwaukee in ref- 
erence to organizing the milk men in 
that city, was read before the board. 
The trip was made by Brother Ken- 
nedy on the request of the General 
President and upon the urgent plea 
which he had received from Brother 
Beierle, acting business agent in that 
district. Brother Kennedy’s report 
was exceedingly illuminative as to 
conditions existing in that city. Cer- 
tain recommendations that he made 
were referred to the General Presi- 
dent and the General Secretary- 
Treasurer for further consideration 
and action upon their return to the 
General Office. 

A communication asking for an in- 
terstate charter for bus drivers was 
received from Brooklyn, New York. 
These men run buses from city to 
city and are relieved in relays at each 
main point. It was decided that a 
charter be granted with the under- 
standing that these men should hold 
membership in the local union exist- 
ing in the district in which they re- 
side. That is, if a man is running 
from Brooklyn to Cleveland and is 
relieved there and the bus carries on 
to St. Louis and thence to Kansas 
City or Denver, the Brooklyn local 
union would not have jurisdiction 
over any of the men except those run- 
ning directly out of Brooklyn and re- 
siding there, making said city their 
headquarters; that this rule applies 
in all instances of a similar nature. 
The board recognizes fully the new 
conditions which are arising in the 
transportation of passengers. The 
transportation of freight across the 
country was also prominently before 
the board, but the General President 
suggested that no definite action be 
taken on this matter until the next 
convention, when the laws would 
have to be changed to meet these new 
industrial and commercial conditions. 
The board approved the issuing of a 


charter to Brooklyn on the under- 
standing outlined above. 

A request was received from the 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union for a loan to help that 
organization over the serious difficul- 
ties confronting it. The General Ex- 
ecutive Board was fully cognizant of 
the seriousness of the situation, but 
in view of the fact that the General 
Executive Board had no power to 
grant loans of any kind for any pur- 
pose, the General President was in- 
structed to write the International 
President of the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union to this effect and 
to say further that our International 
Union could not grant a loan to even 
our own local unions. 

The General President made a re- 
port on the final ending of the case of 
the Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union, Lo- 
cal No. 380, of Boston. This case, in 
which damages to the extent of 
$61,000 was rendered against the 
local union, has been more fully re- 
ferred to in the columns of our Jour- 
nal. The case was appealed to the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts and 
the decision of the lower court was 
sustained by that body. Provisions 
had been made to endeavor to take 
the case to the United States Su- 
preme Court. It was doubtful, how- 
ever, although no definite decision 
was rendered, that the case could be 
admitted to the United States Su- 
preme Court, owing to the legal sur- 
roundings of the entire proposition. 
The attorneys for the International, 
Peter J. Donaghue & Son, were 
finally helpful in bringing about a 
proposition whereby the amount of 
the damages assessed against the 
local were reduced to about one-half, 
or $37,000. Outside lawyers, or those 
previously not having had anything 
to do with the case, injected them- 
selves into the matter with the result 
that considerable annoyance ob- 
tained. The local union, on misrepre- 
sentation of facts, decided to with- 
draw from the settlement to which 
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they had agreed. A lien, or trustee 
process, had been placed against the 
wages of the men and all they made 
in wages over and above $20.00 a 
week had to be turned over towards 
paying the original judgment. An in- 
junction was sought by the newly- 
injected lawyers restraining the at- 
torneys for the employers from trus- 
teeing the men’s wages. The case 
was brought before the Massachu- 
setts court and the injunction denied, 
and the lien or trustee process was 
continued. After further considerable 
discussion and controversy a new 
agreement was reached and the 
amount to be paid, as above stated, 
decided upon. However, under this 
settlement, only $2.00 a week was to 
be taken out of the wages of each 
man, and this in the form of an as- 
sessment. Other satisfactory results 
also obtained. The General President 
addressed the meeting of this local 
union during the Christmas holidays. 
It was a splendid meeting. He fully 
explained everything that had been 
done by the International and the ac- 
tion of the local union in deciding to 
abide by the recommendation of the 
International in the _ settlement 
reached was unanimous. As stated 
above, this case was reported more 
fully before through the columns of 
our Journal and at greater length to 
the General Executive Board, and all 
actions of the International Officers 
in this case were approved by the 
board. 

Many other matters and the differ- 
ent new angles confronting our or- 
ganization, especially the future de- 
velopment of our craft, took up three 
or four days of the time of the board 
in discussion. The consideration and 
discussion of these questions and 
problems were not official except in 
so far as the General Executive 
Board might meet situations arising 
in the future. 

The board adjourned in regular 
form after going into many matters 
pertaining to the Labor Movement in 


general, and on motion regularly 
made and seconded, it was decided 
that the board meeting stand ad- 
journed subject to the call and deci- 
sion of the General President and 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 





fohn L. Devring 


The news was sad to look upon. 
I can hardly believe my pal is gone! 
A voice I’ve often heard is still, 
Thus making a gap we can hardly fill. 
I’ve had his smile and shook his hand, 
And helped with strikes at his com- 
mand. 
John was honest, clean and straight; 
Our Union’s loss, therefore, is great! 


Oh, John, my eyes just won’t stay 
dry ; 

It’s awfully hard to say good-bye! 

You leave this world of care and 
strife, 

And the sun goes down on a useful 
life! 

Much pain was eased and clouds made 
clear, 

And joys were spread while you were 
here! 

You were honest, clean and straight; 

Our Union’s loss, therefore, is great! 


If there lived he who won real fame, 

Who fought through storms for 
honor’s name, 

Who helped our men to a brighter 
day, 

To make their homes both light and 


gay, 
Who lived his life on a SERVICE 
plan, 
Then John L. Devring was that man! 
MARTIN A. DILLMON, 
Local No. 751, St. Louis, Mo. 





Industrial Notes 


The following is by one of the great 
financial writers in Wall Street, 
whose articles are syndicated 
throughout the nation.—EDITOR. 

New York.—Nowadays a corpora- 
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tion executive who complains about 
the attitude of labor is coming to be 
regarded as an inefficient manager. 
The new prosperity hinges on stim- 
ulating a co-operative spirit among 
workers, and one of the principal 
problems of management is to devise 
ways and means of achieving good 
will. In this new era, the old-fash- 
ioned disposition to attack labor no 
longer prevails. High wages, the of- 
fering of the privilege to subscribe to 
company stock on favorable terms, 
and the setting up of machinery for 
the settlement of problems that affect 
workers as well as owners are among 
the modern means of humanizing the 
so-called soulless corporations. 





In the field of railroading, Daniel 
Willard, president of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, showed the way by setting 
up a plan for co-operation with or- 
ganized unions to heighten efficiency 
in the shops. Another school, headed 
by General W. W. Atterbury, of the 
Pennsylvania railroad, declines to co- 
operate actively with outside unions, 
but conducts the machinery for em- 
ployee co-operation through a com- 
pany union. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio and the 
Chicago Northwestern are among the 
domestic railroads which have fol- 
lowed the B. & O. pattern. In Canada, 
Sir Henry W. Thornton, head of the 
government-owned Canadian Na- 
tional railways, has taken over the 
B. & O. plan, and extended it beyond 
the shops to other services. Of 
course, in the last six years, Sir 
Henry—formerly an American citi- 
zen, who got his training on the 
Pennsylvania—has performed re- 
markably in heightening the effi- 
ciency of the Canadian railroad, 
which was originally a merger of 
unprofitable lines. 





In commenting on the plan, where- 
by employees and management regu- 
larly hold meetings to discuss ques- 
tions cf mutual interest, with the 


idea of heightening efliciency, Sir 
Henry, in a message to members of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
has pointed out: “The plan has jus- 
tified itself, and we have never before 
been in such close and harmonious 
contact with our employees. 


“Today we can not trust to luck to 
come out right. We have a number 
of intricate problems to study and 
work out—the financial adjustments 
of industry, the adjustment of costs 
to output, and many others, all quite 
unsolvable except in an environment 
of co-operation and calm; we can not 
afford to spend the time we used to 
in trade disputes. 

“Co-operation in its highest ex- 
pression must be something more 
than urging on of the workmen to 
greater effort at their task in the 
hope that additions to wages on the 
basis of increased output will accrue. 
That system tends to induce a mer- 
cenary attitude. It may secure a 
greater expenditure of physical or 
mechanical energy so long as the ex- 
tra financial inducement may last, 
but it does not take into account the 
potential values of dormant mentai 
faculty and good will. 

“True co-operation should aim at 
harnessing brains as well as muscles, 
and so secure the maximum of effort 
of men and officers in dealing with 
the problems that arise from day to 
day; by such action men gain a more 
elevated conception of the dignity of 
their calling. Any real scheme of co- 
operation must be founded on mutual 
good will. Opportunity must be given 
to all concerned to give full and free 
expression to their views, and there 
must be a willingness on each side to 
receive such expressions sympathet- 
ically and with a mutual readiness to 
profit by any criticisms or sugges- 
tions offered. 

“Co-operation is here to stay and 
it is not improbable that it may be 
the key to the door to industrial 
peace, which alone will bring true 
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prosperity to employers and em- 
ployees alike.”—M. S. Rukeyser. 





The Importance of the Five-Day 
Week 


(By Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor of the 
Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association.) 


The time has come for the general 
adoption of the five-day week in in- 
dustry. That will mean one full day 
each week for health, education, and 
home life in addition to the day re- 
served from time immemorial for 
rest and worship. It may easily rep- 
resent as great an advance for the 
human race as the setting aside of 
the original day of rest. It will 
lengthen life. It will increase effi- 
ciency and prosperity. It will offset 
the monotony of manufacture. It 
will give opportunity for adult educa- 
tion through travel, reading, radio 
and participation in citizenship proj- 
ects. It will lift the whole level of 
our civilization. Everyone who be- 
lieves in a richer life for the masses 
should be an advocate of the gradual 
and early adoption of the five-day 
week. 





Communism 


Eleven years ago there was born 
into the world a devil known as 
“Communism.” It has been active. 
In its arsenal are contained the 
weapons we know as lies, intrigue, 
deceit and all foul means intended to 
be effective to destroy the civilization 
which has grown up since the day of 
Christ, whose birthday we celebrate 
after immemorial fashion. Evil in- 
spired, this devil has repudiated and 
decried all things sacred, has re- 
nounced Christianity and declared 
that “religion is the opium of the 
people.” 

Russia is become the land of Com- 
munism de luxe, so to speak. It is a 
godless land, though the peasants 


still cling to their religion and a belief 
in God, despite the mandates and ef- 
forts of the atheist masters who have 
proclaimed the abolishment of God 
and spiritual faith. But will they be 
able to retain this faith in the face 
of constant and devilish activities 
which seek to destroy it? It is to be 
believed that they will; it is to be be- 
lieved that God is stronger than the 
usurping heads of the present Rus- 
sian government. But these peasants 
must have help—moral and material 
help; they must, above all things, 
have education that will enable them 
to cling to the present profound faith 
that is in them. 

Nowhere in the world is Christmas 
held more dear than in once “Holy” 
Russia, but a few years ago the soviet 
staged impious travesties of the 
Christ story and its beautiful celebra- 
tion at this season. The result of this 
policy, in the cities particularly, has 
been nothing less than awful, the 
youth of the cities having greatly be- 
come demoralized and the citizenship 
generally torn away from customs 
and beliefs which have sustained and 
inspired the Christian world for cen- 
turies. 

Again this year the soviet authori- 
ties have laid plans to counteract re- 
ligious influence of Christmas by the 
holding of mass communist celebra- 
tions through the length and breadth 
of that Bolshevized land. A Russian 


paper thus describes the “new” 
Christmas: 
“With the war cry, ‘No more 


opium of the people,’ the Consomol 
(Young Communist) Pravada calls 
for an anti-religious campaign in 
Moscow which will last until the mid- 
dle of January, during which it will 
be necessary to sharpen our fight 
against drunkenness and gluttony 
connected in bourgeois countries with 
the Christmas holidays. 

“The Communist units and cells 
will attract both young and old in the 
anti-religious campaign by organiz- 
ing lectures and clubs, festivities and 
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ice carnivals, by distributing free 
tickets among the workers for all 
these affairs and the theaters.” 


And yet there are those in this 
country who continuously are propa- 
gandizing for the recognition of the 
Soviet government, which is the en- 
emy of God and faith, the land in 
which no Christmas bells ring on De- 
cember 25, save in defiance of law 
and the will of the atheistic rulers of 
Moscow !—Indianapolis News. 





“Slow Down” Policy is Favored 


The Department of Agriculture 
has released this significant state- 
ment to American farmers: 

“In view of the probability of an- 
other large crop of hard winter wheat 
in 1929, spring wheat farmers should 
hesitate to increase their present 
acreage of hard spring wheat.” 

No one objects to Uncle Sam warn- 
ing farmers not to glut the market 
and destroy prices, but why can’t the 
same reasoning apply to workers who 
would reduce hours? 

No responsible business man will 
deny that markets would be quickly 
flooded if our industrial machine 
were operated 100 per cent. 

These business men are striving to 
“stabilize” their industry —to pro- 
duce only enough to meet consump- 
tion, just as farmers are advised. 

Workers are not included in this 
policy. They are displaced by auto- 
matic machinery, new processes are 
being installed and the army of un- 
employed grows, while their attempt 
to reduce hours is resisted. 

If they advocated a “slow down” 
policy, as does the government and 
business men, they would be classed 
as conspirators. 

Workers can change this double 
standard if they organize and thus 
secure economic power that in- 
variably commands respect.—News 
Letter. 


Public Opinion ts Basis of Law 


Trade unionists agitate against so- 
cial wrong because they know the 
power of public opinion. This force 
will break every influence reaction 
can assemble, but privilege is careful 
to conceal its slender foundation that 
rests on ignorance and indifference. 


Public opinion must be a sound de- 
velopment that follows a long cam- 
paign of education. This is the price 
of progress. 

James Bryce, author of “American 
Commonwealth,” and former British 
ambassador to Washington, declared 
that “public opinion is stronger in 
America than anywhere else in the 
world.” 

The British historian and jurist 
reminds Americans that their Con- 
stitution is not a rigid document, but 
that “the brevity and the generality 
of its words” leaves a wide field for 
changes that are needed through new 
viewpoints and better understandings 
of social problems. 

These viewpoints, says Bryce, 
“must be that of the people at their 
best moments.” 

Our constitutional fathers did not 
make it easy to amend the Constitu- 
tion. They were alert to the danger 
of passing emotion and transitory im- 
pulse. 

They provided for changes, but 
these must be so essential to popular 
welfare that the people will overcome 
high barriers that have been erected 
to check hasty and_ ill-considered 
action. 

This sound public opinion, that 
grows out of our experience and 
needs, is the basis of law. Its opera- 
tion was shown in the establishment 
of public schools, free textbooks, se- 
cret ballot in public elections, work- 
men’s compensation, safety measures 
and scores of other remedial acts. 

No wrong can withstand a popular 
realization of injustice. By this is 
not meant spasmodic protest against 
wrong by even a considerable group 
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of citizens, but rather a nation-wide 
knowledge of injustice and a realiza- 
tion that enlightened self-interest 
and popular welfare calls for a re- 
moval of the grievance. 

If the evils of the labor injunction, 
child labor, low wages, occupational 
diseases and other ills were woven 
into the nation’s social consciousness 
nothing could stay their removal. 





Safety Plan Ditched; Senators Cry 


“Over” 


Washington. — The Congressional 
Record, January 28 issue, contains 
this information: 

“The bill (S. 1266) to create in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the De- 
partment of Labor a division of 
safety was announced as next in 
order. 

“Several senators: ‘Over.’ 

“The Vice-President: “The bill will 
be passed over.’ ” 

Thousands of workers are annually 
killed in industry and hundreds of 
thousands are permanently and par- 
tially injured. The bill would create a 
government bureau that would study 
safety in industry, maintain models 
of safety appliances and create 
a safety-in-industry psychology 
throughout the nation. 

But several senators cry “Over” 
and the holocaust continues while the 
bill is again side-tracked.—News 
Letter. 





Credit Strangled by Bootleg 
Banking 


Washington.—The Federal Reserve 
System, which is intended to guard 
the nation’s credit and stop money 
stringencies, was attacked by Dr. H. 
Parker Willis, professor of banking 
in Columbia University, at a meeting 
of bankers in this city. Bankers were 
called upon to stop gambling in Wall 
Street with the people’s money. 

The New Yorker blamed the Fed- 


eral Reserve System for business 
bankruptcies last year that made a 
new record in this country. 

Our boasted prosperity, the speaker 
said, is not general. Of the 425,000 
concerns which filed tax schedules 
with the government last year, about 
forty-five per cent reported no tax- 
able income. This is an increase of 
ten per cent over 1922. Business has 
suffered because of interest charges 
that have advanced from twenty to 
fifty per cent. 

“The truth is,” continued Dr. 
Parker, “that for long years past the 
Federal Reserve System has been 
wasting its resources and following 
unsound banking principles in several 
distinct directions.” 

The Federal Reserve System was 
called upon to cease aiding Wall 
Street stock jugglers and stop “boot- 
legging its accommodations to the 
stock market.” Banks were also 
called upon to “reduce their commit- 
ments on purely speculative or trad- 
ing accounts to some figure taken as 
basic or normal.” 

This was a diplomatic suggestion 
that bankers cease using the people’s 
money to gamble in Wall Street.— 
News Letter. 





Unionists Should Be Realists 


A trade union delegation from 
other countries visited Rome last 
week and urged Mussolini to permit 
Italian workers to affiliate with the 
regular organized labor movement. 
These workers are now compelled to 
join Fascist unions, officered and con- 
trolled by the government. 

According to press cables Musso- 
lir. replied: “You have wasted your 
time, gentlemen. I am dictator of 
50,000,000 Italians. My word is law.” 

The answer should be remembered 
by American trade unionists during 
this year’s campaign to double the 
A. F. of L. membership. 

Mussolini has counterparts in this 
country whose “word is law,” and 
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who, likewise, dictate the lives of 
citizens. They are less frank than the 
Italian autocrat, but their company 
“ynion,” their “yellow dog” and their 
labor injunction speak for them- 
selves. 

It is a waste of time to appeal to 
these industrial czars, who ignore 
every legal right and moral maxim. 
“Power” is their code. This can only 
be challenged by disciplined, intelli- 
gent trade unions. 

The industrial autocrat openly 
combats trade unions, but he has a 
secret admiration for workers who 
unite and defeat his purpose. He 
triumphed through courage. He ad- 
mires this quality in other men, even 
though he fights them. 

The autocrat’s purpose is not only 
to control wages and working condi- 
tions, but to control every social and 
political activity of employees. 

He well knows that organization is 
the first step to independence. This 
he would block—not by the brutal 
methods of Mussolini, but by pater- 
nalistic opiates and by diplomatic 
gestures of professed friendship. 
While their methods differ, Musso- 
lini and he have the same objective. 

In this organizing campaign trade 
unionists should develop an iron will. 
They invite defeat if they accept 
honeyed phrases or are hopeful that 
autocrats will voluntarily surrender 
their power over wage workers.— 
News Letter. 





Will Gigantic Pools Be Fought? 


New York.—This country is at the 
threshold of “a new trust-busting 
crusade,” according to Henry Ward 
Beer, president of the New York 
branch of the Federal Bar Associa- 
tion and former Assistant United 
States District Attorney. 

In an address to a fraternal organi- 
zation, the attorney rejected what he 
said was the “general opinion”—that 
big business will be in the saddle and 
ride mankind under Herbert Hoover. 


“The country,” said Mr. Beer, “is 
likely soon to see the criminal stat- 
utes against monopoly and unfair 
trade brought down from the shelves 
and dusted off and made to work 
again by the new President.” 

The public has been fooled for a 
long time by paid propagandists of 
the trusts, the speaker said. He 
added the country is gradually find- 
ing out that “wool has been drawn 
across its eyes” by skillful press 
agents. 

“The major problems of the crim- 
inal law against monopolistic big 
business have been fought out too 
long in the classrooms of the profes- 
sors of economics and too little in the 
jury rooms of the plain people,” said 
the attorney. “History has proved 
conclusively that the battle of wits in 
business has never been won in the 
public interest at any place except in 
a courtroom. 

“Don’t be fooled by the paid propa- 
gandist of big business. Your govern- 
ment’s business is to keep business 
honest, even if it becomes necessary 
to hire a policeman with a night stick 
to keep the channels of trade open, 
fair and even handed. Don’t let them 
scare away your policeman by tricky 
slogans and replace him with a traffic 
cop.” 

Mr. Beer said that never before 
were merger and consolidation book- 
keeping experts “so sure of the sky 
being the limit.” 





Washington.—There is a drift to- 
ward greater control of business, ac- 
cording to Fred DeWitt Shelton, writ- 
ing in Nation’s Business, published 
by the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. 

“The current talk about abolishing 
or revamping the Sherman anti-trust 
law is not likely to result immediately 
in any drastic change in present stat- 
utes,” said Mr. Shelton. “There is a 
drift toward further governmental 
control of business units rather than 
less. Any weakening of anti-trust re- 
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strictions in the original conception 
is pretty sure to be accompanied by 
new powers of the government to po- 
lice business conduct.”—News Letter. 





Middle-Aged Men and Large Fami- 
lies Barred by Private Liability 
Concerns 


Albany, N. Y.—Private compensa- 
tion companies in this state offer 
cheaper rates to employers who will 
not employ persons over forty. Phys- 
ical examinations are made a condi- 
tion of employment. Compensation 
insurance premiums are reduced if 
persons above forty and persons with 
minor physical defects are not em- 
ployed. 

The insurance companies also offer 
cheaper rates where a worker with a 
large family is not employed. When 
such a worker is killed his widow and 
children can collect higher damages 
than if the worker was unmarried or 
had no children, if married. 

Senator Downing and Assembly- 
man Livingston hope to end these 
vicious practices by the state legis- 
lature’s adoption of their joint bill 
providing for a state insurance fund 
that will eliminate private compensa- 
tion companies.—News Letter. 





‘Privilege Weuld Control Radio 


Chicago.—The local Federation of 
Labor’s effort to secure one of the 
eighty-nine available channels for 
labor’s broadcast station, WCFL, is 
supported by the national trade union 
movement. 

The fight reveals the unfairness of 
the Federal Radio Commission, which 
would permit monopoly of the air by 
those who would deny organized 
workers use of this educational me- 
dium. 

Five great corporations have 
formed an alliance by mutual con- 
tracts and “cross licenses” of patent 
rights to secure control of the whole 


field of radio patents and of the man- 
ufacture of radio equipment. No one 
can make a radio receiving set or op- 
erate a broadcasting station without 
having first purchased the privilege 
from some or all of this group. 

There are only eighty-nine wave 
lengths or channels available for 
broadcasting in the United States, al- 
though 650 broadcasting stations are 
licensed. The great majority of the 
latter are limited to low power, while 
favored corporations have unlimited 
time on the choice wave lengths. 

A score of metropolitan newspa- 
pers have been granted licenses to 
operate on these select wave lengths. 
In Chicago alone five newspapers 
have this exclusive privilege. 

Influential individuals and corpora- 
tions that are only interested in pri- 
vate profit are also favored, but or- 
ganized labor is limited to a short pe- 
riod in the daytime when workers are 
engaged in their employment. 

“Never in our history,” says the 
Chicago Federation of Labor, “has 
there been such a bold attempt to 
seize control of the means of commu- 
nication and to dominate public opin- 
ion as is now going on in the field of 
radio broadcasting. And never in our 
history has the federal government 
shown such a crass disregard and 
contempt for the rights of those who 
toil.”—News Letter. 





Passing the Hat Is Out of Date 


With increasing frequency checks 
for $1,000 each are being delivered to 
survivors of men whose lives have 
been lost either in the great industrial 
machine of the nation, or who have 
been stricken by fatal illness. These 
checks, going to survivors who often 
have no other resources, are made 
possible by group insurance written 
through trade unions. The risk and 
delay of passing the hat are done 
away with. Those unions that protect 
their members in this way are leading 
in a new march of progress. 
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*@* EDITORIAL -® 


(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


| WONDER how many of us ever stop to think or realize the wonderful age 
in which we are living. Those of us who have advanced in years somewhat 
may look back into the yesterdays that are past and begin to realize the 
changes that have taken place in life and in civilization. Some now living 
can remember the time when there were many houses that did not even 
have oil lamps and were compelled to use candles. Many still living remem- 
ber the time when there were only a few railroads and traveling by train 
was considered quite an experiment. To have crossed the country sixty 
years ago was to have risked, almost, one’s life in the undertaking. To 
have crossed the ocean sixty years ago was an é¢xperience to be dwelt upon 
as one of the greatest happenings of a lifetime. It is but a short time ago 
when it took from six to seven weeks to make a trip from Europe to 
America in a sailing vessel. Now we are flying over the water, making the 
trip in less than thirty-six hours, and in a short while, we are told, we 
will be flying to Europe in twelve hours. Instead of lighting a candle to 
light our way to the room where we sleep, all we have to do today is to 
press a button in the hallway and the rooms above, on the second or tenth 
floors, are flooded with light. I sat in my room in the Pennsylvania Hotel 
in New York a short time ago and listened to the famous singers in and 
around New York. Every room in that hotel has a radio for the use of the 
guests. Of course, I paid $6.00 a day for my room, while a few years ago, 
when I first started out, I was able to get what I considered a good room 
for $1.00 a day. While the value of the dollar has today been greatly 
reduced, the opportunities for learning and advancement resulting from 
the educational conditions surrounding us have increased. 

I remember the time which, looking back, seems not so long ago, when 
I stood at the street curb in Cambridge, Massachusetts, to watch the first 
electric street car go by, making the trip from Boston to Harvard Square 
in three hours, which today, by an underground subway method, is made 
in six minutes. When I first saw the automobile, or a vehicle without 
horses or steam, running around the streets, I thought we had reached the 
pinnacle of our accomplishments. I never dreamed that the day would 
come when I would drive an automobile from Boston to Indianapolis with- 
out changing a tire. Today seventy per cent of our work is done by auto 
trucks, or motor-driven vehicles. It is just as true that in a few years each 
of us will be flying from town to town, or from city to city, and never think 
anything of it. I am more inclined to believe that this will happen than 
I was to believe that all the coal in Chicago would be delivered by trucks 
driven without horses or without steam. 

It is also true that in a few years when we pick up the telephone we will 
be able to see the party with whom we are talking at the other end. They 
tell me this invention is now almost complete. The faces of the singers in 
grand opera will appear on the radio and be seen as clearly as we now 
hear their voices. The radio is the greatest invention of all. Man’s voice 
coming clearly through the air into a sealed room. 


All these great advancements have taken place within a few years. 
All of these great modern achievements and inventions, which are almost 
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miraculous and quite impossible to understand, have taken place within 
the lifetime of some of us. 

It is great to have lived and to be living in this age of civilization, but 
it is also painful, when we stop to think of it, that our government, and 
other governments throughout the world, are building ships and creating 
inventions for the destruction of human life; that while we have advanced 
scientifically in improving and increasing the comforts of life, we have 
also advanced scientifically in methods for destroying life. The World 
War proved that men could become savages—almost cannibals—inside of 
a year or two; that the bond line between the love of human beings for 
one another and that hatred by which they would destroy each other is 
very thin. 

It can easily be seen that education and scientific advancement have 
not increased man’s:love for man; that the Golden Rule is not any greater 
or any stronger or practiced any more thoroughly than it was one hundred 
years ago. 

The selfishness of the great and powerful institutions controlled by 
men is continually increasing, with the result that we are building up a 
nation of men who are almost machines, losing touch with and all feeling 
for the human beings surrounding them and working for them. 

Let us hope—and I trust it may not be a forlorn hope—that as the 
world continues to advance scientifically some inventor may be able to 
produce a spark within the hearts of those human beings which will 
recreate that desire for justice and human understanding which seems to 
have been waning during our recent years of great commercial progress 
and success. 


TOF OF 


Tue YEAR, so far, has been true to nature—thoroughly winterlike. The 
man or woman who does not believe in the existence of some Unseen 
Power must be hard to reason with when they are not themselves con- 
vinced that it would be impossible for anything except a supernatural 
power to regulate the elements. How uniformly comes winter with its 
frosts and snows; how surely will come the spring with its budding leaves 
and verdant fields; summer with its beautiful flowers and its wonderful 
heat from the sun bringing forth crops sufficient to supply the world with 
food, and with the slowly fading away of the warmth of the sun comes 
autumn and the gathering in of the crops; all merged into a rotation of 
days, months and years as accurately and as thoroughly as anything pos- 
sibly could be. 

Life itself is a continual succession of happenings from the very begin- 
ning to the end. Those who try to cheat life by the commitment of crime 
pay the penalty by suffering either physically or mentally, or both. There 
is also the just reward for those who try to live in accordance with the 
judgments of nature and that Power which has created nature. No man 
or woman can play the wrong game for very long without paying the price. 
— has been tried for thousands of years, but it has always proved a 
failure. 

Solomon, the wisest of kings, who spent the greater part of his life 
in accumulating gold, silver and wealth of all kinds, who lived only to 
satisfy his desire for possession and lust, at the end said: “Vanity, vanity, 
the world is all vanity, and I have wasted my years.” Napoleon, as a 
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prisoner at St. Helena, looking back over his life, is reported to have made 
the statement: “I conquered the greater part of the civilized world, but I 
failed to conquer myself.” Another great English statesman, at the hour 
of his execution, is quoted as having said: “Had I served my God as I 
have served my king, I could now die in peace.” 

The object of this reminiscence is for the purpose of trying to con- 
vince our readers that there is only one thing which makes life worth 
living, and that is the privilege of serving honestly in the position in life 
in which we are placed. No man can be happy by giving in to that which 
is wrong or by pursuing any course except the course of justice, as dic- 
tated by his conscience. 

All men are not born equal, but the greater majority of mankind are 
born with a certain capacity, a certain sense of understanding, a certain 
power of reasoning, or a certain quality of being able to judge right from 
wrong, and those who try to put aside that understanding and pursue the 
wrong course, whether it be in his business or his family life, that person 
must, in some manner or other, answer for having played the game double. 

The greatest privilege of life is to do one’s work right, whether that 
work be humble or great, and all that is required is that we endeavor to 
make that employment or our service as near perfect as possible. This 
means not only serving faithfully in your outside employment, but serving 
as faithfully in your home, in your dealings with your fellowmen, serving 
in every sense where justice and charity of thought are required and can 
be rendered. Obtaining victory through trampling upon the character 
and possessions of another is not victory, for it will prove to be gall which 
will burn into the very soul of the individual who endeavors to win in this 
manner. 

The greatest of all institutions, wherein men are combined for the 
common purpose of helping one another, is the Labor Movement. It is a 
splendid privilege to be given an opportunity to serve in this great institu- 
tion, which has done so much for us, and those of us who do not serve 
honestly—and this means every individual member—are not fulfilling our 
duty. It is not enough that we pay our dues and, once in a while, attend 
the meetings. It is further required that we endeavor to make the Labor 
Movement more healthy, cleaner, if possible, and to strengthen it by 
bringing on the inside those men who should belong. It is also required 
that we help a brother member whenever possible, even to the extent of 
making a little sacrifice in thus helping. It is required of us that we pay 
strict attention to the affairs of our union and to see to it that the busi- 
ness of the union is not allowed to be carried on and handled by a half 
dozen individuals. It is required of us that we defend its principles, but 
defend them honestly and with patience whenever called upon to do so. 
By doing this you will be rendering service of the highest order, and by 
rendering this service you will be living a life of justice which can not help 
but bring you peace and contentment as time rolls on. 


TTT 





Locat UNIONS that are functioning under the jurisdiction of a Joint 
Council must obtain the sanction of the Joint Council before requesting 
the International Union for the endorsement of their strike. It does not 
cover the law to have the Joint Council wire into the International Office 
and say: “We endorsed a strike for Local No. — at our last meeting.” 
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It is necessary that the Joint Council notify the International Union th 
each time it endorses or sanctions a strike for a local union. It is also pe 
necessary, and of first importance, that the local union itself send in a 
request to the International Office for endorsement, and such request en 
should not be sent in by telegraph. Telegrams are not official in any way, co 
shape or manner because telegrams may be signed by anyone; neither do sh 
telegrams bear the seal of the local union, which is necessary when a by 
request for the endorsement of a strike is made. Of 

It is just as necessary that all the facts surrounding the situation be 
written in to the General Office where only ten or twelve men are involved I 
as it is where 100 or 200 are to be involved. The laws of the International " 
plainly state that in case of strike in order to secure the endorsement of ag 
the International Union, the local must first take a vote, by secret ballot, du 
of the membership at a meeting of the union on the question of whether el 
or not the members desire a strike. If two-thirds of the members present sane 
vote in the affirmative, or in favor of the strike, then the question must as 
be taken to the Joint Council, and when the council grants its endorsement a 
the local must then write in to the International, giving all particulars th 
surrounding the case, advising whether or not negotiations have ended; It 
that by a two-thirds vote of the membership of the local they have decided ws 
on a strike and that sanction has been obtained from the Joint Council. te 


Business agents, officers and secretaries of local unions seem to think a 
it is just a joke asking for the endorsement of a strike; that the Inter- ae 
national Officers should disregard the laws entirely and immediately bw 
acquiesce in their ideas. They seem to think they are the only ones in fo 
existence and there are no laws which govern them. They seem to think « 
that the whole Labor Movement revolves around their particular case, tt 
that the laws were made for others but not for them. They seem to think 
that the money which is contributed by the locals throughout the country t 
which, in turn, is to be distributed in accordance with the laws governing . 
said funds, that all laws should be set aside, and in their case benefits, yes, A 
even to the extent of thousands of dollars should be paid to them, although 
they ignore all the laws surrounding or governing strikes and their a 
endorsement. Willful ignorance and negligence on the part of the local , 
secretary or the local executive board is often the cause for the loss of a th 
strike, or for the refusal of the International to grant endorsement where h 
the laws have not been lived up to. . 


Bear this in mind when contemplating a strike, not to pull your men of 
out on the false notion that your strike will last only a few days. We never 
know when a strike will end once it begins and those who prepare them- 
selves by being governed by all the laws surrounding strikes are usually ( 
the ones that win their strike. Very often local unions are destroyed 


because the International can not support their strike due to the fact that ~ 
the laws were not carried out, and very often the other unions in the * 
district are weakened or set back through the willful negligence of the a 
local officers in refusing to comply with the law by obtaining the consent th 
and approval of the International Executive Board before entering into a | 
conflict. 
Strikes, under all circumstances, are dangerous and should only be 

entered into when forced to do so by the employers. It should always be f 
remembered that the International will not sanction a strike if, in its th 
judgment, the local is asking for the impossible, or where the craft is n 
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thoroughly unorganized or only partly organized, and there is not any 
possible chance for the local to win a strike. 

In the future the International will refuse to consider the question of 
endorsing a strike for any local union unless we receive for our records a 
communication bearing the seal of the local, stating all the facts and 
showing that the laws have been complied with as per the rules laid down 
by our Constitution and as per the obligation taken by the International 


Officers. 
7 Fe 


Loca UNIONS ought to amend their by-laws, protecting the membership 
against themselves. Members are becoming much more careless in their 
duties towards their unions than they formerly were. For instance, at 
elections of officers and at elections for delegates to some convention there 
are any number of instances where members are candidates for office and 
as delegates to conventions where said members have not perhaps attended 
a meeting for a year previous to the election. It is unfair and unjust to 
the local union, and to the faithful members, to elect such men to office. 
It is true that it is the privilege of every paid-up member, in good stand- 
ing, to become a candidate for any office within the gift of the organiza- 
tion, but it is also true that the local union has the right to protect itself 
against such men who are in the movement only for all they can get out 
of it. The local should, therefore, amend its by-laws so that a member 
would have to attend at least one meeting each month—checking up each 
individual through a card-punching system—in order to be eligible to run 
for any office within the gift of the organization. The General President 
will approve such a by-law, if drafted and placed in the laws of the local, 
thereby protecting the local union and the Labor Movement in general. 

For instance, it is absolutely unfair to the local and the International 
to send a man as delegate to the convention, to endeavor to make laws 
governing the International Union, if that man has not regularly attended 
the meetings or taken the proper interest in the local or movement in 
general. 

A man who does not attend the meetings and take an active interest 
in the affairs of the local is uninformed, ignorant and uneducated as to 
the principles, purposes and ideals of the Labor Movement. Consequently, 
he should not be elected, but, unless the by-laws are so amended and 
approved by the General President, any member of the local may run for 
office. 


ee oF 


O VER AND ABOVE all the faults and weaknesses with which we are pos- 
sessed, there is some good buried in the soul of each individual. The 
pain we experience in witnessing the suffering of others; the pity we 
have for the boy who goes wrong and our sympathy for the mother who 
loses a loved one, enkindles within us that spark of humanity, proves that 
there is good in even the most hardened of the human race. 


TV Y 


Ar ALL TIMES in all ages men, real men, made sacrifices and suffered for 
the cause in which they believed. No cause, no movement was ever more 
noble or more glorious, or did more good than the Labor Movement. 
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Chicago, Ill. 


February 12, 1929. 
Mr. Daniel J. Tobin, 

222 E. Michigan St., 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dear Mr. Tobin: I am writing to 
thank you and the Executive Board 
for the check sent me by Mr. Hughes. 
I deeply appreciate this kindness and 
shall try and invest it in a safe way. 

And at this time I also want to 
tell you how grateful I am to you for 
your very kindly remarks made at 
Jack’s funeral. Perhaps no one 
knows as well as I do how much his 
heart and soul were in his work, or 
how much praise or censure meant to 
him. So to each one who has shown 
him kindness and consideration in his 
relations to the International I shall 
always be grateful. 

I also wish to thank you and the 
members of the International who 
came here, and for the many expres- 
sions of sympathy. 

Everyone has been most kind and 
considerate, but somehow I just can’t 
realize that Jack is really gone. I 
look for him and I look for his let- 
ters, no matter how much I try not 
to. You see Jack was just all I had. 

I would like to be remembered to 
Miss O’Neil and Miss Dauch. It was 
very kind of them to write me such 
nice letters. 

To you, Mr. Tobin, and to each 
member of the Executive Board I 
wish health and happiness, and I 
hope the International will continue 
to have the best of success. 

Once more thanking you for your 
kindness, and with best regards, I 
remain yours sincerely, 

MYRTLE M. DEVRING. 





Vicious Injunction Mill is Busy 
Federal Judge Coleman, New York 


district, has ruled, in effect, that 


' CORRESPONDENCE ). 


members of the Actors’ Equity Asso- 
ciation can not select the labor agen- 
cies they would patronize in seeking 
employment. 

Legislation has failed to end abuses 
that have developed under the pri- 
vate agency system and as a last re- 
sort the actors prepared a list of 
agents who agreed to abandon goug- 
ing practices. 

The “racketeer” agencies object. 
They claim a “property right” in the 
patronage of men arid women who 
seek employment and who agree be- 
tween themselves to ask aid only 
from those who will charge them a 
reasonable fee. 

Judge Coleman enjoins this volun- 
tary association from enforcing their 
agreement. 

The court order is one of many 
vicious aspects of the injunction evil. 

Only those who work for wages are 
subject to this process. If a group of 
manufacturers compiled a list of 
middle men who agreed to treat them 
fairly in marketing their goods, 
gouging middle men who formerly 
had that business would be laughed 
at if they asked for an injunction. 


When workers are involved, how- 
ever, any wrong can be upheld if the 
plaintiff weaves an illusory “property 
right” around it. 

Organized labor protests against 
the usurpation of equity judges who 
interfere with personal rights when- 
ever profits are involved and who 
class as “property” such intangible 
things as patronage and good will.— 
News Letter. 





“Every member get a member,” is 
the slogan of one international union. 
It should be adopted by others. By 
the way, how many members have 
you induced to join your union so far 
this year? 
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HE GENERAL TREND now seems to indicate that the working day, 
as well as the working week, will, inside of a few years, be shortened. 
 ‘Lnis will not happen entirely as a result of the agitation on the part of 


) Labor, but will comé simply because of the over-production due to intensive 
2 pew mechanical devices. 
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NE OF THE GOOD THINGS which has happened in recent years is 
that we have gotten rid, almost, of the Spy within the union. This 
> due to the fact that there is no need for spies. The work of the unions 
his open and aboveboard. Unions that conduct their affairs in secret or 
; "attempt to do things which can not stand the light of day are bound to 
fail. Of course, this does not apply in matters where strategy and diplo- 
macy are necessary, such as in the handling of wage scales, where the 
"trusted officers of the local union should consult with one another as to 
s any serious or dangerous crisis which might arise within the union. They 
F should also plan a proper method of procedure in the handling of their 
| wage scales, but the court of last resort for the approval of a wage scale 
P should be the rank and file of the membership in a meeting of the local. 
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A NY.LOCAL UNION that does not hold regular meetings twice a month, 
or at least once a month, is not functioning in accordance with the 
Flaws, principles and purposes of the International Union. Any set of local 
Fofficers who are not properly elected in a regular meeting in which nomi- 
snations are opened are not legally elected. One-man stuff does not go 
within our union. We have fought that more than once in the history of 
"the International Union, and the International has always come out on 
Stop, because holding office through strong-arm tactics or illegal methods 
) will not be tolerated by the International. The International can get along 
Pwithout such individuals and such locals, as it has done before. Play the 
"game square with your fellowmen. Think not only of today, but remember 
ithe days that are past and think of the days that are to come. 


Fu. 


NY MAN who tries to profit by undermining another is making a mis- 
take. Any man who plays a double-cross game may get by for a short 
ein e, but it will be but a short while until he is thrown on the junk pile 
bf detested and dishonorable wrecks. Look around you and see all the 
wo-timers whom you have known during your experience in our union 
"and ask yourself—Where are they now? If the fact that they have been 
: iminated and destroyed because of their double-play is not a lesson to 
‘you, then you are beyond hope and will end as they have ended. 


TTT 


ET TO YOUR NEXT MEETING and start the ball rolling by suggest- 
ing some constructive plan to strengthen the local by getting in new 
n Inembers and by making old members take more interest. 
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Official Magazine of the 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 
STABLEMEN and HELPERS 
of America 


SOME TM 


Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 








The Above Cuts Represent the 


Butten, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


ey 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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